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This paper investigates the relationship between the Cornish language 
and officialdom over the past thousand years The social status of Cormsh 
is examined along with attitudes towards the language held by monar chy 
government and their agencies. During the Middle Ages Cornish was 
relatively stable and indeed enjoyed some prestige amongst the ' 8«*7^ 
used Cornish as their preferred language for family mottoes^ Howeve^ 
following the Tudor accession, the number of Cornish speakers was 
SeafTy feduced following the brutal repression of several popular 
SLs when a significant proportion of the Cornish speaking population 
X elterminated .luring the 17th and 18th centuries, Cornish con mued 
to be used amongst the poor in Cornwall's fishing commun ties. The 
reveal Cornish\egan around 1900 and the number of speakers grew 
throughout the 20th century. Nevertheless, the government and state 
Sucin system provided no support for Cornish 1«^^ 
2002 when the European Union granted Cornish .official ™nority 
language" status under Part II of the 1992 Council of Europe Charter for 
Snal and Minority Languages. In 2005, the government con&med 
modest funding support for the Cornish language. Local government in 
Cornwall are currently implementing a Cormsh language strategy to 
S. a standard written form for Cornish that can be used for official 
purposes, such as signage, and for education in schools. 
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Whitaker (1804: vol. 2, p. 37) writes, "The English [language] was not 
desked bythe Cornish, but forced upon the Cornish by the tyranny of 
2nd at a time when the English language was yet unknown m 
Comwdl Thrs act of tyranny was at once gross barbarity to the Cornish 
SX and a death blow to the Cornish language." An unnamed wnter 
Sid by Polwhele 1806) maintains that "preventing any people from 
Srming their public worship in the language they understand is a 
vSaSTof the natural rights and liberties of mankind; and, that 
Inponting clergymen to perform divine service in an unknown tongue is 
ifeffeTf uch ! prevention; that by the 24* article, the clergy are required 
o'eS the pubfic prayers and administer the sacraments m a language 
with wh ch the people are acquainted; ... and lastly, that by the act of 
SformS incumbents, who reside on their livings, notwithstanding they 
f a i are obliged, without a lawful impediment, to read a service 
once eTer^moXn their own churches, in the language which the people 
uSS." This'paper will show how authority ^*^™™ 
sought to suppress the Cornish language and the role that the Anglican 
cSh in particular has played in this repression of linguistic rights. 
Ch ComwalHs situated in the south-west peninsula of ^f^^ ™ 
in the European Archipelago. Cornish, the language of Cornwall, is a 
Br SoScelticXanguigeind a membei :of the ^o-Europ- = of 
languages The Celts are thought to have arrived in the European 
Spekgo around 600 BC. The Cornish language passed .through several 
SateTrE S h - 9* centuries are known as Primitive Corms , (Jackson 
S 3 5; G^gor 1980: 31). The Old Cornish phase lasted ftom 800AD to 
1200 AD. The Middle Cornish phase lasted from 1200 AD to 1500 ALT 
The Early Modern Cornish phase begins in 1500 and ends m 1650. Late 
Modern dish begins in 1650 and ends in 1800. From circa 1900 
onwards we have the Revived Cornish phase. ,..,„, r»itv 

"to-Indo-European is the parent language from which Pro^Ce^ 
and Proto-Germanic developed as daughter languages. The Starrrmbaum 
model (Sgure 1) shows how Cornish is descended from the prehrstonc 
Soto-Indo European language and shows how the numbers 'four and 
S are realised as words in several Indo-European languages. Not al 
trie branches of Indo-European are shown in the Stammbaum mode£ no 
!\ the languages descended from the various branches. The Celtic 
Cages afe initially divided into two groups, ^^f^^ 
of the European Continent are known as Continental Celtic. These 
Continent Celtic languages include Galatian, Celtibenan, Gau hsh, 
Lepontic and Belgian. The Celtic languages of the European Archipelago 
Sown as Insular Celtic and are divided into two branches, Goidelic 
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Celtic and Brythonic Celtic. It is from Proto-Brythonic Celtic that the 

r nrni sh language is descended. , 

The Soman conquest of Cornwall was undertaken as a secondary 
venture following the conquest of England. Between December 1067 and 
SSTlS* Wiltam the Conqueror led the first foray - ndj, CornwaU The 
i.j *• f + u* ^^nnnp^t of Cornwall was entrusted to a tfreton 
Torrid: tt rr Llrs; rdlellus filus Aluredi and Brient of 
ST«- of Brittany, son of Eudes of Brittany (Count of Bnttany 

™ d ^;iXnZ^, Saxon landowners and clerics were 
replacedTcornwall. Bretons, in particular, were placed »<*«*>* 
Cornwall Judhellus filius Aluredi became lord of Totnes and held 107 
«t ietn and one manor, Forchetestane (Froxton, in — In 
1069 Brient of Bretagne was granted Cornwall and West Devon. 
Wihumar/Wihomarch held Tremarusteimemarwestel Treroosel), 
Tucowit(TucoyseinConstantine)andTricoi^rec U t(Tregoose). 

Slnnir held the manors of Dimelihoc (D^ffick) ; and »ow. 
Blohin held five manors, Trefrioc (Trefreock) and Treveneretf 
TrewSSt (Sewethart) - both in St Endellion,, two ^ger manors * 
Deliau (Delamere) and Duuenant Dannonchapel) - both near moaern 
Sole anTst Michael's Church, TreiwaUTreuthal (Truthwall). Jovin 
Sd BeUesdone (Balsdon), Chori (Curry), Disart/Lisart (Drzzard , 
Tlehoc/ Lantioho (St Kew), Lantmatin (Lametton), Mortune (Moreton), 
N^rt : \Noln), RosperueVparuet (Trespa.etfj, ^f^^ 
at Gennvs) Trebleri (Tremblary), Treuret (Trence) and Treurgen 
TrewoS Ha^elin the Breton held Betnecote (Barnacott), BoietW 
W o y n"i (Boyton), Douenot (Dawna), Lege/Lega i^^S 
Maroncirca (Marhamchurch), Mideltone (Milton), Orcert ^0" 
Perfontenio (Penventinue), Recharedoc/Rekaradoc (Rosecraddoc), Tome 
I^S Tredhac / Trethac (Trethake), Treganmedan (Tregave han) 

CeSrnX-i, TregU (^^^T^SS^ 
,rv oir, Qt An^tein Treoloen (Trelowia), Wadefeste (Wadtast;. me 

SSTIo^^l^t half brother of William the Conqueror, 
^TeL BrSt as Earl of Cornwall. This was a shrewd move by WiUiam 
bTcauTe he knew that appointing Celtic Bretons to Cornwall would be 
popX and cause fewer^roblems: a closely related Celtic ^tongue ^odd 
have been widely spoken and prestigious at the trme. Alain de Bretagne 
Same Earl of Cornwall in 1140. Alain was son of Stephen Count o 
SL and married to Bertha, daughter and heiress of Conan III, Duke 
5bXTdS the Norman period, there were proportionally more 
Breton ^Cornwafl than in any county of England so that m Cornwall the 
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Figure 1 Stammbaum Model 
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"Norman Invasion" has been referred to as the "Armorican Return" 
(Watkin 1914: 656; Taylor 1916: 41; Ditmas 1973: 510, 518, 521-2; 
Keats-Rohan 1992, Williams 2006: 106). 

One reason for the popularity of the appointment of Bretons in 
Cornwall is that the Breton language, at this time, was extremely close to 
the Cornish language. Williams (2006: 94) suggests that the name 
'Kernuack' for the Cornish language probably originated as a result ol this 
Breton immigration. Until the Bretons arrived, the Cornish probably called 
their language *Brethonek. The need then arose to distinguish the Cornish 
language from its sister language, Breton or 'Brezhoneg' . 

During the middle-ages, outsiders taking up appointments in Cornwall 
could find themselves in difficulty if they spoke no Cornish. In 1318, John 
de Lancestone replaced Adam Murymouthe as prebend at Glasney College 
in Penryn on the grounds propter Linguam Parcium Cornubie quam non 
nostis, that Murymouthe did not know Cornish (Peter 1903: 117). In 
1346 Sir Adam de Carletone exchanged his archdeaconry of Cornwall lor 
Brington R. (Hunts.). Amongst the reasons that de Carletone gave was ubi 
... lingua mea est magis nota, that his speech would be better known; m 
other words Carletone spoke no Cornish (Hingeston-Randolph 957 and 
1263- Peter 1903: 115). In 1355, Roger Tyrel of the Convent of Preaching 
Friars at Truro had to be appointed penitentiary for those Cornish who 
spoke no English (Peter 1903: 64). 

From 1337, Cornwall, regarded as a separate province, was 
administered as a palatinate known as the Duchy of Cornwall, whose 
sovereign was and still is the Duke of Cornwall. Edward the Black Prince 
son of Edward III (d. 1376) was made the first Duke of Cornwall, the 
Plantagenets were rather keen on things Cornish and Celtic since Geoffrey 
of Monmouth (c.1100 - c.1155) had used Cornwall, and Tmtagel m 
particular, as the setting for Arthurian history in his Histona Regum 
Britanniae. In order to associate himself with Arthurian heritage, Edward 
the Black Prince built a grand castle of no military strategic significance 
on a former Celtic site at Tintagel. Thus political independence and the 
allure of a romanticised Celtic heritage ensured the integrity of the Cornish 
language throughout this period. Although French was the language of the 
court for some 300 years following the Norman Conquest, the Cornish 
language was used amongst the whole population of Cornwall, gentry and 
populace alike. 
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Not only was Cornish used by all social classes, it enjoyed some 

S? to be found cLed on the sixteenth-century pulptt m the church of St 
are to be louna uu rff of a ^^ of 

SSS £ffi££5S «£ .he 14' c».u,y, . Cornish knighjof 

translated as 'A straw for tales' (cf. Berresford Elhs 1974. 32-3). 

Figure 2 Arms of Carminow See centrefold 

nth.r mottoes known to have been used were Frank ha leal ettoga or 

( ( ?he BoSJenllmily, Viscounts Falmouth); Karenza W helas karenza 



3 Other mottoes known to have been used were Frank ha leal ettoga «Pta«te 
Viscounts Falmouth); Karenza whelas karenza = Love ™em V 

Z) M r 'Be Bold' (Sloggett of Tresloggett). 




Mills Fig. 2 
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'Love Worketh Love' (The Polwhele family); Kenz ol tra, Tonkin, oum 
Du Mahtern yn 'Tonkin, above all things Fear God and the Kmg 
fTonkin of Trevaunance); Car Deu reyz pub tra 'Love God Above All 
HarXoFKeneggy); Teg yw hedhwch 'Fair is Peace' (Noye of St Buryan); 
KvlSv i Summer Remember Winter' (Gwavas); *« f a 
UalZnaZ 'For King and Country' (Polkinhorne); Bethoh Dur Be 

rStlCiy, wit! some divergence from ^ PJ$^ 
number rose to a maximum of approximately 38,000 in 1300 ltaus m 
S» Cornish speakers are estimated to be 73% of the population of 
CornwaU The Mack death of the 1340s resulted in a demograph c 
SS Subsequently, between the mid-fourteenth and "J^jg 
centuries the number of Cornish speakers remained at approximately 
3^ whL the population of Cornwall as a whole grew c^siderabKy. 

For all economic and social purposes m the life and society o 
Cornwall the majority of the populace used the Connsh language for most 
of te& 1 1500 years of its existence. And indeed for most of the Middle- 
Igt ienlLl/the entire population of Cornwall, including a^socia 
classes used the Cornish language as the common medium ot 
communication Throughout its early and middle periods until around 
S»aE tWs was certaMy true, although by 1500 Cornish had begun to 
vZTL the east of Cornwall. However trade and commerce was 
££■? J£ SU S many Bretons settled in CornWland were 
assimilated into the speech community. This strengthened and revitalised 
Se SomSh language The Cornish Stannary Parliament had an extensive 
td^XencS legislative ro le which brought about some stability for 
Cornwall and the Cornish language. rhanees 

The advent of the Tudor period saw political and economic changes 
that wer t'companied by a progressive east to west laWP^J* *£ 
Cornish to English. Within 150 years of the Tudor accession m 1485 Jtee 
poplar uprisings took place, which were to result in considerable loss of 
hfe amongst thl male members of the Cornish speaking population - m 
mrticular those of child bearing age. As a consequence of the 
SnTtioHhe Cornish scriptoria at Glasney and Crantock colleges w re 
Sf fteEng lish language was forced upon the Cornish in church, and ties 
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with Brittany were broken. Furthermore, the highly centralising English 
state suspended the Cornish Stannary Parliament . 

The monarchy's empathy with Cornish Arthurian heritage ended when 
in 1497 the Cornish rose up in rebellion. Cornwall's complaints included 
additional taxation to fund Henry VII's war with Scotland issues of 
cennal control of the tin trade, confiscation of the Stannary charter* and 
suspension of the Cornish Stannary Parliament. The rebellion was led by 
Zmas Flamank, a lawyer from Bodmin and Michael Joseph a 
blacksmith from St. Keverne. Michael Joseph was known « ;An Gof 
which is Cornish for 'the blacksmith'. The Cormsh army of 15,000 was 
Netted at Deptford Bridge, Blackheath by Henrys ^,00 Jrong = 
Bacon (1790) records how 2,000 Cornishmen died in the battle Those not 
buSered were hunted down and sold into slavery. Thomas Flamank and 
ESHoseph were tortured before being hung drawn and quartered 
Treat Chronicles of London; Berresford Ellis 1974: 53-6; Fletcher 1986. 
10-11; Stoyle 2002: 20-1). The catalogue of atrocities can be of course 
analogously extended to the murder of a language. 

Four months after the Cornish defeat at Blackheath, West Cornwal 
rebelled once more in support of PerMn Warbeck's claim to the throne_ Of 
the 6 000 Cornish rebels many were Cornish speakers (Berresford Ellis 
1974: 56; Arthursojr 1994: 181; Stoyle 2002: 21). 

Cornish recrimination of these events is conveyed m the Cormsh 
language miracle plays written at Glasney College in the 16* century, n 
me miracle play, Passio Domini, written in the Cornish language shortty 
afethe 1497 rebellion, Jesus is referred to as the Son of Joseph the 
Smith "Hemma yu an keth ihesu a lever y vos map deu map xosep an coth 
Z gof (Passio Domini: lines 1693-1695), 'This is the same Jesus who 
Tays he is the Son of God, Son of Joseph the old smith fellow'. "Cryeugh 
fast eans mur a grys may fo an ihesu crousys map an guas gof (Passio 
DoSni: lines 2477-2479), 'Cry aloud with much strength so that Jesus 
will be crucified, Son of the smith fellow'. These references to an 
Tor 'the smith', allude to Michael Joseph An Gof of St Keverne. Code- 
fwitching further reinforces the allusion; in the play Chrrst's torturers 

speak phrases of English. ri,„Tifi» ; 

Two other Cormsh plays, Bewnans Ke and Beunans Menasek, the Liie 
of St Kea and the Life of St Meriasek, depict a pagan tyrant King Teudar 
persecutor of Christians, and namesake of Henry Tudor. In Beunans 
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Meriasek, St. Meriasek is driven out of Cornwall by King Teudar, a self- 
styled "reigning lord in Cornwall", "prince", "emperor", "governor and 
"conqueror" (Olson 1997: 54). As a result of this, Teudar is pursued by 
the Duke of Cornwall who confronts Teudar with the words "Ty turant a 
thyscregyans", 'You tyrant of unbelief (Beunans Meriasek 2369). Teudar 
is then challenged, "Pendryu the kerth in pouma? Tytel na chalyng 
dyblans, aberth mam na tas oma, purguir nyth us", "What is your right m 
this country? Obviously you have no clear title or claim here on either 
your mother's or your father's side' (Beunans Meriasek 2370-73). This 
contrasts with the Duke's assertion, "Me yn duk in oil Kernou; indella 
ytho ou thays", 'I am Duke over all of Cornwall; so was my fate 
(Beunans Meriasek 2242-44). Twice, Teudar is referred to as an 'alien 
(alyon/allyon) (Beunans Meriasek 2415, 2451). In Bewnans Ke also we 
find. Teudar referred to as a pagan tyrant. In this play, upon arrival in 
Cornwall from Brittany, Ke is arrested as a spy. Code-switohing is 
similarly employed, with sentences of English being spoken by Teudar 
and his torturers, and by Ke when he first addresses Teudar. 

Dissolution of the monasteries in Cornwall,, Wales, Ireland and 
England took place under Henry VIII between 1538 and 1541. This was to 
have profound consequences for the Cornish language. The monastic 
colleges of Glasney and Crantock were the main sources of Cornish 
literature until lliey were suppressed in 1535, the year Henry VIII was 
excommunicated and Thomas Cromwell became vicar-general, these 
seats of Cornish learning were then smashed and looted and their 
scriptoria destroyed. According to Peter (1903: 100 ), 

From the acts of the privy council we leam that the real motive of 
suppression of chantries etc., was to get money to meet the expenses of the 
Scottish and French wars. The act does not refer to this motive, but in its 
preamble speaks of erecting grammar-schools, augmenting the universities, 
and relieving the poor, -all of them laudable objects but not destined to be 
obtained. 

On 16 April 1548, the building materials comprising Glasney College 
were sold off to Gyles Keylwaye for the sum of £3810 0s 11% "A great 
parte of the Leade that covereth the saide Church by virtue of warrant 
from the Counsell was sent to the thiles of Sille for the Kings Maiesties 
fortificacions there ..." (Miscellaneous Books). Thus the formal scholarship 
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that had upheld the Cornish cultural identity was concluded (Peter 1903: 
100ff.;Stoyle2002:20). . . 

These events no doubt played an important part in engendering 
resistance to the imminent reformation. On the one hand, Glasney and 
Crantock were centres of Cornish cultural excellence. On the other hand 
they formed a link to Cornwall's Celtic past, an era prior to the take over 
bv the current tyrant monarchy. 

It is in the last years of the reign of Henry VIII that the English 
language is introduced into the liturgy in Cornwall. It ^reported 
(Polwhele 1806: 5) that "Dr. John Moreman, a native of South-hole, and 
vicar of Menhenniet, was the first who taught his parishioners the Lord s 
Prayer Creed, and Ten Commandments in the English tongue Most 
ordinary Cornish people had little or no English during this period. Thjis 
Leland (1906), who visited Cornwall in 1538, describes how when Sir 
William Godolphin sent some expert tin blowers to London he had to 
apologise because they lacked English and that an interpreter was needed. 
So the 'H' language won: but this has not always been the case: 
Charlemagne was forced to admit vernaculars in church instead of 
Classical Latin in 842, and Luther's Bible translations had the same effect 
for East Middle German 700 years later. 

Following the' death of Henry VIII in 1547, the young Edward VI 
ascended to the throne. Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer was 
committed to creating a Protestant state. 1547 saw a turbulent 
demonstration in Penryn against religious innovations. The ban on 
religious processions and pilgrimages was accompanied by commissioners 
being dispatched to instigate a Cornish Catholic iconoclasm (Rose-Troup 

Following the passing of the Act of Uniformity, King Edward VI sent 
Commissioners around the country to destroy the symbols of the old 
Catholic form of worship. The Commissioner charged with implementing 
the king's affairs in Cornwall was Sir William Body, Archdeacon of 
Cornwall. Body had recently put down the Catholic Geraldine rebellion in 
Ireland and now took pleasure in his task in Cornwall. Body's desecration 
of religious shrines at Helston led to his being stabbed by William Kylter 
and Pascoe Trevian on April 5th 1548 (Rose-Troup 1913: 70-96) Perhaps, 
then Cornish suffered by virtue of an association with the 'wrong faith. 

There followed immediate retribution when twenty eight Cornisnnu-n 
were arrested, taken to Launceston Castle and executed. One 'traitor .-I 
Cornwall' was executed on Plymouth Hoe; details are given in the tew n 
accounts of the cost of timber for the gallows and poles to put the head ami 
quarters of the said traitor upon. In order that English people might partaU' 
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of the festivities, a piece of the Cornishman's torso was conveyed to 
Tavistock A priest of nearby St. Keverne, Martin Geoffrey, was taken to 
London where, after being hung drawn and quartered his bloody ^headwas 
impaled on a staff and placed upon London Bridge. This retnbuttve 
bXity only served to provoke even greater bitterness and anger in 
Cornwall (Worth 1893: 115; Rose-Troup 1913: 70-96). ____,. 

In 1549, the four old liturgical books m Latin were replaced by Cranmer s 
Book of Common Prayer, which was published solely m ^Engl sh^The 
1549 Act of Uniformity enforced its use not only in England but in Wales 
and Cornwall also. In Cornwall in particular, where most of the population 
the time spoke only their native Cornish this ^™j^ 
resented. As a result, a Cornish army assembled m Bodmin on 6 June 
1549 The articles issued by the Cornish army at Casfle Canyke, near 
Bodmin reveal the ethnic dimension of the conflict: "And so w. the 
Cornyshe men (wherof certen of us under ^ ^ B ^*J 
refuse thys newe Englysh" (A Copye of a Letter 1549 ). It ^ ckar firom 
this article that the rebels were motivated by a resolv e to with stand English 
cultural aggression (Berresford Ellis 1974: 60-2; Stoyle 2002: 2A). 

From Bodmin they marched east to Crediton in Devon and then on to 
Exeter. The insurgents merely requested that they should not be compelled 
to worship in their conqueror's language. Nevertheless, the Cornish were 
dismissed as being of the Anti-Christ by Cranmer. King Edward VI and 
h"y Council sent an army of mainly German and Italian mercenaries 
under £ command of Lord John Russell to impose a military solution. No 
^mpuo parley was made by Russell and some 3,500 Corms^n = ts 
were slaughtered by mercenary forces, n one instance, 900 una med 
bound and gagged Cornish captives had their throats cut in ju J Jen 
minutes by Russell's troops. In another instance the English surrounded 
and set fire to the village of Clyst St Mary and fP™!^ \^£ 
rebels were burned alive. Those who survived were driven back : into 
Cornwall There they were pursued and the thousands captured were put 
S del* ThuTMf the Cornish speaking able-bodied male population 
(11% of the Cornish population) were exterminated. Since families lost 
heir men folk and livelihoods, the actual figure may be > estimated at 
around 20%. As a reward for his loyalty and service, Mites ; Coverdale the 
chaplain to the English forces, was made Bishop of Exeter. Those 
SSred in the uprising were mocked by Cranmer, who nevei ^showed a 
twinge of remorse (Berresford Ellis 1974: 60-2; Angarrack 2002. 174-5, 

^l^^Efeabeth I introduced a new Act of Uniformity. The Preface 
to the 1559 Act of Uniformity states, "And moreover, wheras Sainct Paule 
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woulde have such language spoken to the people m die Churche, as Aey 
might onderstande, and have profite by hearxng the same an i 
ordeyned nothing to be readde but the very pure woord of God, the holye 
scriptures, or that whieh is evidently grounded upon the same, and that n 
S a language and ordre, as is most easy and playne for he 
understandyng bothe of the readers and hearers" (An Aete for the 
UnifoSie of Common Praier 1559). The Book of Common Prayer 
(Qannw 1549) was printed in French in 1553, in Welsh and m Scottish 
E 1567, in Irish in 1608 and in Manx in 1610. However, a Cornish 
translation of the Book of Common Prayer was not forthcoming. 

In order to impose the English language Book of Common Prayer upon 
the Cornish, priests and populace were murdered, texts and traditions were 
destroyed, children were beaten, and use of the English language was 
enforced in church education. For nearly 150 years, tins continued 
^uffiSt to coerce tens of thousands of Cornish speakers mto abandoning 

^otwSn^frayer Book Rebellion, the Cornish language was to 
become stigmatised as a 'backward' language, and die language of 
Cathcmcs potentially allied to enemies of England. The <£^g* 
was thus largely abandoned amongst the Cornish gentry. In 1605, Richard 
C e w BSnet of Anthony in Cornwall, wrote a paper entitled < An 
Epistle concerning the Excellencies of the English Tongue" (Carew YW) 
However Carew (1602) also writes that many Cormshmen refused to 
fpel English to strangers, "for if meeting them by chance you inquire the 
way or any such matter, your answer shall be, Meea navidna 
Towzasawsneck, 'I can speak no Saxonage' •" J^^.f 
translation is not good; the phrase in fact means 1 will not speak English! 

During the nth and 18th centuries, Cornish continued to be used 
amongst die poor in Cornwall's fishing communities. A small community 
^educated skilled tradesmen, clergy, men of affairs lesser gentry and 
professionals took an interest in Cornish and produced a small amount oi 
origtnal literature in addition to documenting oral Cornish lore. An englyn 
Seeted from the Clerk of St. Just in 1700 poignantly reflects on 
language loss: 
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An lavar k6th yu lavar gutr 

Bedh &em rS ver, dhien tavaz re Mr 

Mez d8n heb davaz a gEllaz i dtr. 

(Lhuyd 1707: 251) 



'The old saying is a true saying. A fist is too short for a tongue that is too 

long, but a man without a tongue lost his land.' ■ „, 

There is sparse evidence for the continued use of Cornish dunng the 19 

C Tte revival of the Cornish language began when Henry Jenner ^published 
his Handbook of the Cornish Language in 1904. Jenner (1904 wote 
"Why should Cornishmen learn Cornish? There is no money m it, it serves 
no Sctical purpose and the literature is scanty and of no great origmahty 
value TheVestion is a fair one, the answer is simple. Because they ar 
Cornish." Throughout the twentieth century, with no suppo ta the 
government or the state education system, a number of Cornish peopte 
fealned to speak Cornish once more. An independent survey carried out 
foX Government Office for the South West in 20Q0 G™™*£^ 
2000: Table 3.1) found approximately 6000 speakers of Cornish with 
around 840 capable of fluent everyday conversation. 

Before a Member of Parliament can take their seat, a swearing of 
allegiance to the Queen takes place. Some MPs choose to repeat &e oath 
in Welsh or Gaelic. In 1997, Andrew George was the first MP ever t use 
the Cornish language for this purpose. The swearing-in reads, I sweat ^y 
Almighty God that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth, her heirs and successors, according to law^So 
S me God" in Cornish, that translates as: "Me a le , gjnj .Dew 
Ollgallojak del vedhaf len ha perthy omryans gwyr dh e hy braste ran 
vyternes elisabet, hy Erys ha Sewyoryon, herwyth an laha. Ytho Dew rem 

Andrew George was also the first MP ever to use the Cornish language 
in the House of Commons in his maiden speech. 

' I congratulate honorary Members on the quality of their maiden speeches, 
whichl-shall try to match. I should like to take this opportumty to make a 
bh of history by saying: Me am beth hanow, Heb dewath ha bry, 
Msgwetlack ragnevra" Those words are Cornish. IHey were spoken by a 
blacksmith from St. Keverne, in my constituency, where I come from 
ThaJEsmith was known locally as An Gof which is Cornish for &e 
smith, and was called Michael Joseph. He led an upnsmg from the 
cStuency just one month short of 500 years ago. This weekend tha 
SmgwUl be re-enacted when a large band of Cornish people m 1 
SKoles to London to celebrate and commemorate the Cormshmens 
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hSd of ^^S' ? S attack was not as success&1 as we ™*» 

jiive iiirea. wnen the Liberal Democrats won the St Ives seat earlier thi= 
month it was one of the last results to be announced ?pSS?S 

n"lTof1coi b d e w^ ^ ' fW the &St ^ the ^tSr C £ 

SSSSST CornwaU were not represented * * si ^ 

Speaking after the ceremony, Mr George said, 

|w p h ° Ugh ^ e T ackn °wledge that there are few speakers of the language 
there rssymbohsm in using a tongue which has been widely spoken dS 

mSE ° n ^ f ° r the dgM reaS ° nS " (BBC News 12 

The State when fulfilling the functions assumed by it in regard to 
education and teaching must tal^ n*™ *w • ^ .- regaici to 

include in th» g \ must taJfe care th at information and knowledge 

Government (Angarrack 2002: 15-17) ^*unbt me tfntNi 

In response to complaints to the'council of Europe about An< a ,i\ 
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The Advisory Committee notes that the Government does not consider the 
people of Cornwall to constitute a national minority. The Advisory 
Committee however notes that a number of persons living in Cornwall 
consider themselves to be a national minority within the scope of the 
Framework Convention. In this, the Advisory Committee has received 
substantial information from them as to their Celtic identity, specific 
history, distinct language, and culture (Council of Europe 6 June 2002, 
Article 3 [Comment 16]). 

Following the Council of Europe's (6 June 2002) report, the 
government's representative in Cornwall, Candy Atherton, MP for 
Falmouth, made it clear that she would not support moves to make the 
Cornish language part of the school curriculum (Western Morning News 
22 July 2002). Her hypocrisy was made evident three weeks later when 
she is reported as saying, "It is a sad fact that some ethnic minorities suffer 
discrimination. I strongly believe that diversity of culture should be 
celebrated and that education is a key to acceptance" (Western Morning 
News 23 August 2002). 

After a long campaign fought by St Ives MP; Andrew George, the 
British Government was obliged to recognise the Cornish language. On 
the 5 th November 2002, the Minister of State for Local and Regional 
Government, Nick Raynsford, announced that Cornish was to be granted 
official "minority language" status under Part II of the 1992 Council of 
Europe Charter for Regional and Minority Languages (Hansard 5 Nov 
2002 : Column 207W). In implementing the Charter under Part II, the 
Government is obliged to consider the needs and wishes of groups that use 
the Cornish language and those who wish to learn the language (Council 
of Europe 1992). 

As an initial step in the implementation of the Council of Europe 
Charter, a Strategy for the Cornish Language was adopted by Cornwall 
County Council and several Cornish language organisations on 6 April 
2005. On 14 th June 2005, Government funding to support the Cornish 
language was confirmed. Up to £80,000 a year for three years was agreed 
as match funding needed to support an application by Cornwall County 
Council for EU Objective 1 funding (Government News Network 14 June 
2005). Currently a debate is taking place to agree upon a Standard Written 
Form of the Cornish language for official and educational purposes. 
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